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him than was my father, who gave him 
his honest hand in tearful confidence. 

"Before Christmas he would he with 
us again, and the joy of meeting would 
more than make amends for this momen- 
tary sorrow ! 

" But love helieves all things, as well as 
hopes all things ; I knew that no land nor 
sea could divide me long from him, and I 
was sure he would come hack. I did not 
consider that I was to he subjected, not 
only to the trial of absence, hut also to the 
comparison with women who wore their 
accomplishments and graces as naturally 
as I my rustic frock., I did not know, that 
taken out of my customary surrounding, 
the little charm I had would fall away, 
and I appear to hiuniliating and awkward 
disadvantage. 

" After two or three months 1 received 
a letter from our pastor, beginning, ' My 
dear friend,' and ending with 'Your af- 
fectionate pastor.' He described some 
fine scenery that had come under his ob- 
servation ; told me of some celebrated per- 
sons he had met; dwelt a good deal on 
the toil, and care, and vanity of this life ; 
alluded to the pleasant memories connected 
with his sojourn among us, and finally 
hoped he should see, on his return, the 
roses of my cheeks brighter than ever, 
and that I would have fo\md what I emi- 
nently deserved — the best husband in the 
world ! 

"There vanished my castle; there my 
heart, that had dissolved to tenderness in 
his smile, grew cold and hard, and I judge, 
since, of men and things, through my in- 
tellect alone." 

"Oh, that was too bad!" cried Mrs. 
Robinson, between indignation and tears. 
" What became of the fellow after all ?" 

" He asked a dismissal from his charge 
before long, and soon afterward married 
an accomplished woman — an heiress, I 
believe, and never came back among us. 
He is a citizen of this great metropolis, in 
which we are, living in retired elegance 
and leisure — an admired and influential 
gentleman; I a poor old maid. So the 
world goes !" 

Mrs. Robinson wound her head-dress 
low about her eyes. She believed every 
word I had spoken, and when she took 
leave, she pressed my hand very tenderly, 
and insisted that I should drop in upon 
her often of evenings, and take a cup of 
tea or play a game of whist — she was al- 
most always at home, and would be so 
happy to see me. 




NOTES FEOM THE STUDY. 

By O. J Tiotor 

MONG all the creations of 
Byron, none are more perfect 
than his Sardanapalus and 
Myrrha. It is generally urged, 
by critics, that the poet was des- 
titute of real originality, because 
all his active characters — Childe 
Harold, Manfred, Cain, Lara, Lucifer, Con- 
rad, have the same impress and peculiari- 
ties of nature — are one and the same per- 
son. This is, in part, true. The fever 
which preyed upon Byron's soul wrought 
only misanthropy, cynicism, and defiance 
of man ; and his dramas all mould them- 
selves to depict this one passion. But 
there seems an exception to this estimate : 
the characters of Sardanapalus and his 
Greek Slave, have little of the likeness of 
Harold and Inez — of Conrad and Medora 
— of Selim and Zuleika — of Cain and Adah; 
they stand out, if not as originals, at least 
as very striking and thrilling actors, whose 
drama we follow to its close with the 
most absorbing interest. Sardanapalus is 
a princely voluptuary — a kingly epicure, 
who unites the strangely antagonistic 
qualities of heroic bravery and a love of 
ease— of scorn of all control and utter de- 
votion to his voluptuous desires; while 
Myrrha, his Ionian slave, is a beautiful 
creature, gifted vrith courage and devotion 
beyond her sex, whose heart is wrapt up 
in the intensity of its love for the epicu- 
rean king. From the beginning to the end 
of the drama we follow the scenes with 
the eagerness of a wild curiosity; and 
when, at its close, we let the curtain fall 
as the heroic woman lights the funeral 
pyre upon which Sardanapalus and his 
Slave are to mingle their ashes, we feel 
that Byron has wrought two characters 
which are too beautiful and original to he 
forgotten. 

Among the many fine passages of " Sar- 
danapalus," we are particularly pleased 
with the following exquisite scene : 

Sard. — Thou art very fair, 

But what I seek of thee is love — not 
safety. 
M YE. — And without love where dwells security 1 
Sard. — ^I speak of woman's love. 
MvB. — The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman's 

breast ; 
Your first small words were taught you 
from her lips ; 



Your first tears quenched by her, and 
your last sighs 

Too often breathed out in woman's hear- 
ing, 

When men have shrunk from the ignoble 
care 

Of watching the last hour of the stricken. 
Saed. — ^My eloquent Ionian ! thou speakest music ! 

The very chorus of the tragic song 

I have heard thee talk of as the favorite 
pastime 

Of thy far father-land. Nay, weep not — 
calm thee. 
Mye. — I weep not. But I pray thee do not apeak 

About my fathers or their land. 
Sard. — Yet oft 

Thou speakest of them. 
Mye. — True — true ! Constant thought 

Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 

But when another speaks of Greece it 
W{iunds me." 

These old and oft-quoted lines : 

•' Though deep, yet clear though gentle, yet not 

duU ; - 

Sb-ong without rage; without o'erflowing, full," 

are from Sir John Denham's " Cooper's 
Hill" view of the Thames river. Pope 
generally has credit for the couplet. From 
a recent sanitary report regarding the pes- 
tilential condition of the said river, we 
should infer that Sir John Denham's 
Thames was now a myth. Who would 
infer, from the constant mention of the 
Thames, that it was a stream of less length 
and body of water than the Licking creek, 
in Ohio ? Our Ohio or Mississippi rivers 
would swallow it up as readily as a " big 
pickerel" would put away a minnow. 

William Habmgton (1560, 1647) wrote, 
among other fine things, the poem to Night 
— the first stanza of which reads : 

" When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear." 

This sublime figure is somewhat modi- 
fied by Shakepeare, in the noted exclama- 
tion of Romeo : 

" 0, she doth teach the torches to bum bright ! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of Night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Kthiop's ear : 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear." 

Beside this imagery, Morloe's invocation 
is rather tame, though beautiful when 
viewed apart : 

"Pair, eldest child of love, thou Spotless Night ! 
Empress of Silence and the queen of Sleep ; 
Who, with thy black cheek's pure complexion, 
Makest lovers' eyes enamored of thy beauty." 
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Yonng, in his " Night Thoughts," gives 
us this change of the figure — ^giving the 
widow the Ethiop's place : 

" How like a widow in her weeds, the Night, 
Amid hergtimmcring tapers, silent sits !" 

Bailey's imagery is strilsing : 

" Stringing the stars, at random, roand her head. 
Like a pearl net-work, there she sits — bright 
Night!" 

How tame and meaningless, beside such 
imagery, is Longfellow's oft-quoted figure : 

" The day is'done, and the Darkness 

Falls from the mngs of Night, 

As a feather is walled downward 

From an eagle in its flight." 

Just picture to yourself, dear reader, a 
black feather gyrating down through the 
air, and you have the force of the simile. 
It is unworthy of the rest of the poem. 
That it has escaped censure, we think, is 
owing to the fact that the reader thinks 
the words mean more than they express. 
If they do, we are unable to discover it. 
Tho celebrated parody, by Phoebe Gary, 
embodies quite as fine a figure when it 
likens the Night to the dropping of a 
feather " from a chicken gone to roost." 

Pope's "Prayer," as it now stands, is 
greatly altered from the author's first 
draft. Then, beside its philosophy, it con- 
tained several expressions highly offensive, 
even to free-thinkers. As it now stands, 
it is neither the most creditable nor ad- 
mired of the poet's productions. Before 
the stanza commencing 

" What conscience dictates to be done," 

in the original draft the following stanza 
had place : 

" Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires ? 
And that offend great Nature's God, 
Which Nature's self inspnes ?" 

It is supposed that this stanza was 
stricken out by tho advice of Pope's friends, 
as either convoying sentiments of an im- 
moral and licentious tendency, or from the 
badness of the metaphor contained in a 
"rod of fires." The idea of a "rod of 
everlasting fires" is rather a ridiculous 
one, construed literally, but construed fig- 
uratively it has no definite moaning. Tho 
idea contained in the last two lines, Dr. 
Johnson says, was borrowed from the 
"Pastor Fido" of Guarini, from which 
source Pope really drew many of his 
rhymed reasons. 



This " intervention of friends" also ope- 
rated with Burns sufficiently to induce him 
to suppress two stanzas (the first two as 
first written) in the famous lyric — " Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled." The poet 
obeyed, and the song came forth bereft of 
this opening • 

" At Bannockbum the English lay — 
The Scots they were na' far away. 
Bat waited for the break o' day 
That glinted in the east. 

"But soon the sun broke through the heath, 
And lighted np that field o' death, 
When Bruce, wi' saul-inspiring breath, 
His heralds thas addressed 

" Scots wha hae," &c. 

Were it not that poets live so much of 
an inner and invisible life, it would be 
strange that so little is now left us of the 
history of Shakspeare. Henry Ward 
Beeoher was very enthusiastic when he 
visited the cottage where Anne Hathaway 
was born. He pictured her to his fancy 
as a graceful, slender creature, with eyes 
beaming with tender light when they were 
raised, but which had an innocent habit of 
dropping to the' ground as if over-full of 
love and beauty. He grew imaginative, 
poetical, enraptured, over the idea of the 
wife of Shakspeare ! He conjectured that 
all those female characters, so fascinating 
in their various ways, so lovely and lovable, 
must have borrowed many of their finest 
traits from her, who had won tho love of 
the Bard of Avon. 

Do Quincey, on the contrary, who has 
probably devoured, with that insatiable 
appetite of his, all that could be cooked 
up on the subject, gives the glory of those 
characters to the inspiration of Shak- 
speare's mother, whom he paints in beauti- 
ful, harmonious colors, while he throws 
some rather dubious hues over Anne Hath- 
away. We wish he had kept his conjec- 
tures to himself, and had let us have our 
dreams about Anne. Perhaps it is best, 
after all, to wrap golden clouds about 
our heroes, for human life must be de- 
graded by undignified events, from which 
the noblest shall not fully escape. 

The dramas of John Ford, one of the 
early English dramatists, are now very 
little read, and entirely off tho stage, if, 
indeed, it can be said they ever were fairly 
on. Ford was a man of superior ability, 
and certainly a true poet ; but, written in 
an age when the public taste was seeking 
for change in novelties, and the low and 



vulgar circumstances of life were dragged 
into drama. Ford's works.are outlawed for 
their want of good moral. But, through all 
he has written, tragedy and comedy, there 
is discernible the true fire and genius of the 
born poet, and no student of English litera- 
ture can leave the works of Ford unread. 
It is in his " Lover's Melancholy" that 
the following lines occur, which are so 
frequently quoted, yet imcredited : 

" Dispute no more on this, for know, young man 
These are no school points ; nice philosophy 
May tolerate unlikely arguments, 
But Heaven admits no jests ! Wits that presumed 
On wits too much, by striving how to prove 
There was no God, with foolish grounds of art. 
Discovered first the nearest way to hell, 
And filled the world with devilish atheism. 
Such questions, youth are fond : for better 'tis 
To bless the sun than reason why it shmes ; 
And He thou talk'st of is above the sun." 

Also, this Miltonic descriptive of Hell 
and the consequences of sin : 

" There is a place 
(List, daughter !) in a black and hollow vault 
Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun. 
But flaming honor of consuming fires ; 
A lightless sulphur, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness. In this place 
Dwell many thousand, thousand other sorts 
Of never-dying deaths. Their damned souls 
Roar without pity : there, are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders : there, is burning oil 
Poured down the drunkard's throat ; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There, is the murderer forever stabbed. 
Yet can never die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust." 

This is a fearful piece of imagery, quite 
equal to the same number of lines in Dante 
or Alfieri. The chef d'muvre of Ford, is 
his tragedy, the " Broken Heart," which 
critics generally concede is not unworthy 
of Shakspeare. It is on this the author's 
fame will chiefly rest, and it is worthy. 
Quotation can scarcely convey a shadow 
of the lofty thought, the splendid imagery, 
the strength of character and action which 
pervade the tragedy, and we can but re- 
fer the reader to it as a whole. Bead, 
first, Shakspeare's "Lear," then Ford's 
"Broken Heart," and even the classical 
beauty of Talfourd's " Ion" will not save it 
from disparagement in a contrast. 

The melodrama of " Lady's Trial" is a 
masterpiece of its kind. There is much 
masterly delineation of character in its 
scenes, and its whole action is beautiful. 
We regret our space prevents quotation, 
when so many quotable lines run through 
the drama. The following, so frequently 
quoted for its sentiment, might be thrown 
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in the face of many a venial and obse- 
quious office-seeker of the present day : 

"lam 
A gentleman free bom ; I never wore 
The rags of any great man's looks, nor fed 
Upon their after-meals ; I never crouched 
Unto the offal of an office promised ; 
I read no difference betwixt this huge — 
This monstrous big word lord, and gentleman, 
More than the title sounds ; for aught I learn 
The latter is as noble as the first— 
I'm sure more ancient." 



When will there come any poet who 
will complete the " Christabel" of Cole- 
ridge, in the same spirit in which it was be- 
gun ? A poet of equal genius may arise and 
may add to it a conclusion of superior beauty, 
but it will be like half a peach rounded 
with an apricot, or a broken rose mended 
with lily-leaves. And if any one should 
be so successful as to enter into the heart 
and mystery of that beautiful, half-told 
tale (which would well have borne to be a 
« twice-told tale"), and unfold it in the very 
spirit of its beginner, he would not then 
get the credit from the world of being any- 
thing but a nice and subtle imitator. The 
world loves originality above all things — 

" Still sighs the world for something new, 
For something new ;" 

and it pays but the lower meed of praise 
to the man who follows in the race of an- 
other, even though he excels his predeces- 
sor. "Unity in variety and variety in 
unity," make up the universe, says the 
philosopher ; and here is a subject for end- 
less study alone, in the variety which marks 
the unity of the human race. But inani- 
mate nature has, also, its tireless and won- 
derful charm; no two violets that you 
pluck from the grass are alike — sisters 
they are, but each has its individuaUty. 

Speaking of Coleridge, how can we ever 
forgive or excuse that unhappy blunderer, 
" that person on business, fi-om Porlack," 
who, unwitting what he did, and unknow- 
ing of how future generations would rise 
up and express their dissatisfaction against 
him, dragged the poet away from his ex- 
quisite vision of Kubla Khan, and entailed 
upon us irremediable loss ? How sordid 
and contemptible would that business trans- 
action, whatever it was, appear, in contrast 
with that gorgeous dream, doomed to pass, 
forgotten and untold, to the shadowy 
realms of nothingness, could the vision be 
recalled and placed by its side ? 

Poe said that there was nothing more 
wierdly poetical in the whole range of all 



literature than that passage in Home's 
" Orion" where the hunter is represented by 
the" shadow of astag," leaning to drink from 
morn to night. But has it not its proto- 
type in that introduction of the palace to 
us, in Kubla Khan 1 — ^in which the palace 
is not first described, but we are permitted 
to see 

" The shadow of the dome of pleasure. 
Floated midway on the waves." 

What a cool, delicious sense of the gliding 
waters we gain, and what an airy, vmsub- 
stantial image of the "miracles of rare de- 
vice," whose shadow we behold floating 
upon the waves, before the eyes of our 
fancy reach the shore. 

It is in effects like these, that we have 
the triumph of poetic art; and yet it is not 
art, but the inspiration of genius, and the 
poet is as much in wonder as his listeners 
as to where the perfection comes from. 
Writing, often, is almost as much of a 
trance, and upon as eager an impulse, as 
Coleridge, when, in his opium-vision, he 
walked in the garden of Hanada. 



SLEEP. 

By Mrg. R S. Nichols. 

I SAID to Sleep, 
That dreamy -lidded seraph of delight, 
Stealing from caves 
Where mufHed darkness laves 
The haunted shores of night — 
Come, thou, and let us keep 
The silences together ;— on thy breast 
This weary heart would rest, 
The world's corroding cares forgetting quite. 

Thy balmy breath, 
Shall bathe each sense in slumber — as the dew 
Falling on flowers, 
Through all the curtained hours 
Lends them a fresher hue, 
And holds them back from death — ' 
So thy harmonious dreams shall rain on me 

In floods of melody, 
Till all the sprmgs of life shall gush anew. 

Bear me away 
To that mist-cnrtained and enchanted land, 
Where all the isles 
Are dimpled deep with smiles 
Of rippling verdure, fanned 
By spicy gales the day, 
Where stars illumine the blue concave skies. 

As love-eukiudled eyes 
The face of beauty, by Jehovah planned. 

There, in the bowers 
Thiok-Uned with moss,and twinkling starry blooms, 

O'erarched with leaves. 
The arrowy sunlight cleaves, 
Gilding the emerald glooms, 
Couched on the dew-lipped flowers. 



Let me lie, listening to the breezy chimes 

Among the glistening limes. 
While yawning night the heavenly day entombs. 

* Snatch me from Earth I 
Shut out all sights of horror, Guilt's quick pains, 
The sufferer's cries. 
Oppression's monstrous lies ! 
Wherewith it gilds its chains ; 
The home defiled— the hearth. 
Where innocence and love united dwelt. 

And low-voiced prayer knelt. 
Till slid the serpent in those fair domains. 

All evil things 
That crawl and trail their slime along the leaves 
And blooms of life — 
The scorns, the hates, the strife 
For power, the mildewed sheaves, 
Unwholesome contact, — stings 
That hide their venom 'neath a mocking smile, 

DistiUing death the while, 
Like poisonous vapors on the starry eves. 

The day is long — 
How long, God ! when Ignorance and Sin 
In its fair light 

Plan deeds of darkest night — 

When vice and folly win 

The plaudits of the throng. 
While lowly worth and virtue shrink aside 

From bloated, boastful Pride, 
Who paves the stony way for human wrong ! 

The day is long ! 
When blush its roses in the orient skies. 
The world awakes ! 
And as the morning breaks. 
Thousands of tearful eyes. 
That weep misfortune's wrong. 
Lift up their piteous orbs to Heaven above, 

Despairing of His love. 
Who notes the humble sparrow when it dies. 

Then, from narrow street 
And dingy alley — from the deepened walls 
Of loathsome dens 
Fouler than green-webbed fens — 
The human earth-worm crawls ! 
Dragging his listless feet 
Through the broad thoroughfares of blazing day. 

His palm outstretched alway 
For pity's scanty mite that coldly falls. 

For all who earn 
By sweat and pain, their wretched crust of bread 
The day is long! 
Labor unto the strong. 
The well, the clad, the fed. 
Is blessed — the weak and worn 
Shrink from the toil ; their miseries no name 

Allied to grief and shame. 
Could half express the height, and depth, and dread 

Deal kindly, sleep I 
With these forsaken ones — dry up their tears. 
Let sweet repose 
Lap them from hungry woes 
Which feed on their young years! 
Through thy dear watches keep 
The grim, devouring phantom from thy breast, 

That an the tides of rest 
May flow in'lulling calmness o'er their fearf 



